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1. Introduction 


The concept of the divine messenger — both male and female - in Ho- 
meric epics, which are for us the beginning of Greek literary tradition, 
in the first place tells us something about man. He appears as a being 
standing between the sensual phenomena in time and space and the 
world of the divine, of the superhumanly powerful which is perceived 
by his spirit-soul. At the same time this expresses the tension and the 
basic contrasts that concern the world and man: One contrast concerns 
the cosmos, the other man. As light and darkness, heaven and earth are 
placed in opposition to one another, so spirit and body as well as inter- 
nal and external perception are inside man. As the senses inform about 
the external world, so does the spirit, which surpasses the merely logi- 
cal faculties of reason, about the operating of the divine. 

Homer and his age have seen the divine particularly in the Olympic 
or heavenly gods ruled by Zeus, the Indo-European lord of the heav- 
ens. For these early Greeks’ experience the reception of certain revela- 
tions from the divine world by way of the spiritual soul corresponded 
to the impressions of the senses. Thus men of the Homeric age entered 
into a dialogue with reality which was oneness in twoness and multi- 
plicity like they themselves. The sensual and the divine here corre- 
spond to one another like body and spiritual soul. Far up into the his- 
torical centuries of Greek, Etruscan and Roman cultures the world of 
sensual phenomena, that is of the kosmos or the physis/ natura as well as 
phenomena in man’s inner self (just thinking of special dreams and 
visions), has revelatory character. Into this context also belong the con- 
cepts of the divine messenger (who is now imagined as a humanoid, 
now as bird-shaped) and divine messages. 

The Greek term for the divine messenger, &yyeXos, was transmitted 
into European languages by way of the Latin angelus. The human- 
personal nature is present in an intensified way in the divine messen- 
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ger who descends from the heights of heaven to men. Single sensual 
phenomena have helped to elaborate the ideas of divine messengers, 
whether the remarkably effective bird of prey, or the voice from heaven 
experienced as thunder or some other surprising sounds. ! 

For the appearance of the divine in sensual phenomena, for the 
theophany and kratophany - to which the presently discussed religious 
concept belongs - its suddenness, its unforeseeability is a characteristic 
feature. 

Another way of visualizing the divine messenger resulted from an- 
cient belief in spirits which includes reckoning with influences of East- 
ern cultures including the Ancient Near East as well.? 

With regard to this theme the singers of Homeric epic poems — the 
Iliad and the Odyssey — have impressed the following ages until the 
end of Antiquity. What classical poets of the 5* century BC, what Hel- 
lenistic epic and lyrical poets and their Roman successors say about the 
divine messenger often is just an imitation and variation of respective 
Homeric scenes and suggestions. ? Besides, since the end of the 5' cen- 
tury BC also criticism and parody are to be found, thus with Euripides 
and Aristophanes.‘ 

When in Homer the male or female divine messenger appears in an 
immortal, remarkably beautiful human form, i.e. in an Olympic god or 
goddess, this god or goddess is more than this one function reveals. 
The Greek deities are exceedingly complex formations; within centuries 
they were elaborated; influences from pre-Greek culture are discernible 
as well as influences from the Ancient Near East. This is especially true 
for Hermes.’ The singers of Homeric epic poems have particularly fash- 
ioned two deities as divine messengers: Iris and Hermes. 


2. Iris 


In the Iliad Iris is messenger of the Olympic gods Zeus and Hera. She 
appears as messenger before deities and men, before Greeks and Tro- 
jans. Adjectives like “fast as the windy storm”, “tempest-footed”, or 
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“with golden wings” indicate her extreme swiftness.” At first the god- 
dess Iris and the rainbow, iris, probably were different ideas. Later on 
the rainbow could be seen as the goddess’s track.® 

When Hera and Athena were about to support the Greeks, Zeus 
sends Iris to announce to them his veto.? Correspondingly, she hurries 
to see Poseidon to transmit to him Zeus’ order not to keep on assisting 
the Trojans.'” On the other hand, she conveys an encouraging com- 
mand of Zeus to Hector, as well. Once even Hera sends her, namely to 
Achilles, so that he might rescue the slain Patroklos from the Trojans.” 
In the late last book she already shares her role with Hermes who has 
displaced her completely in the Odyssey. In later times the two mes- 
sengers are related to each other in such a way that Iris more belongs to 
Hera, and Hermes to Zeus. In addition, a different estimation is to be 
seen: Iris conveys bad news, Hermes pleasing messages.'° 


3. Hermes 


As compared with Iris Hermes is an extremely complex god whose 
history goes back via Arcadia to Babylonia when we consider the 
planetary god Hermes / Nebo.!* His function as divine messenger forms 
one element among numerous others, though this was so important for 
the author of the Homeric hymn on Hermes that right in the beginning 
he emphasizes it: “Celebrate in a song, Muse, Hermes, the son of Zeus 
and Maja..., the blessing-bringing messenger of the immortals” .15 

The historical transition from the Iliad to the Odyssey is marked 
among other things by the fact that in the Iliad’s last and latest canto 
Hermes — and no longer Iris - is sent by Zeus to safely accompany King 
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Priam on his way from Troja to the Greek camp.'* The function of a 
guide here outweighs the function of the messenger.” The original 
meaning of the fixed epithet of Hermes Biáxtopos (with and without) 
äpysıpövrns is not clear, it was probably taken from older pre-Homeric 
poetry.'$ Later on diäktopos was understood as meaning “messenger”. In 
this way Kallimachos once characterizes the owl of the goddess 
Athena, or Antipatros of Sidon the eagle of Zeus. 

Hermes’ mediating activity is essential. It is evident in another pas- 
sage of the Iliad: Zeus passes on the sceptre made for him by Hephais- 
tos to Hermes, who is called a “ruler” here, and he transmits it to 
Pelops from whom Atreus, Thyestes, and Agamemnon receive it.?? Thus 
this god is a mediator between King Zeus and the hero-kings. 

His messenger role is elaborated more in detail in the Odyssey, 
which was written later than the Iliad. Right in the beginning Athena 
asks the Olympic gods to send Hermes to the nymph Kalypso so that 
she will dismiss Odysseus and the hero may return home. Zeus then 
commands his son to execute this commission.?! Sent by Zeus Hermes 
approaches Aigisthos to warn him against marrying Klytaimestra and 
killing Agamemnon. But he was not succeessful here.” 

Hermes thus connects the celestial world with the terrestrial one of 
man, and often so even crossing the earthly limits, the boundary of life. 
As he passes the threshold towards earthly life, so he does pass the 
threshold towards life after death. With his wand he closes men’s eyes 
and wakes them again from sleep.” His way of operating is bipolar or 
ambivalent.*like that of gods in general. As a guide of souls, Psycho- 
pompos, he accompanies the souls of the suitors whom Odysseus has 
slain, to the netherworld, to Hades or the subterranean Zeus.” So Her- 
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mes connects the hereafter with the present world, and the present 
world with the hereafter within a human scope. 

As with Iris so also with Hermes the swiftness of his errand is 
praised. That is why in illustrations the god is wearing wings, wings on 
his shoes and on his cap.” The Iliad does not yet mention them, but it 
says that he can fly.” The wings Hermes is wearing link him with birds, 
more precisely with those birds which were considered to be Zeus’ 
messengers.” In illustrations Hermes is wearing the kerykeion, Latin 
caduceus, the herald’s wand characteristic of him, which is now shaped 
like a Y, now like two serpents facing each other, now like the figure 
eight.” 

As messenger the god is at the same time the emissary and thus the 
representative of the supreme and all-deciding power, even so his fa- 
ther, the lord of the heavens, Zeus. As his son Hermes in his messen- 
ger-function transmits his father’s commands to gods and men, namely 
in cases that have really occurred. So he belongs to supernatural inter- 
mediary beings like Iris. 

Between this function of Hermes and the human soul there are the 
following correspondences: Like Hermes the spirit-soul is distin- 
guished by swiftness, spontaneity, and presence. Therefore, the Greeks 
pictured the soul as winged and so to speak bird-shaped.? The soul, 
conceived as breath-soul, seemed to belong to the element of air or 
aether and so to the region of heaven.*! Accordingly also Psyche, Eros’ 
beloved, has wings, sometimes those of a butterfly, which indicate the 
change of the soul’s form.* Like Hermes as the divine messenger is an 
intermediary between heaven, earth and the netherworld, between the 
present world and the hereafter, so is the human soul, too. Therefore, 
the soul and the god Hermes in his function as messenger and inter- 
preter can appear as related to one another. Not without this inner 
relation to one another the cult of Hermes as Hermes Logios became 
established in Antiquity.*4 
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4. Birds 


Since those gods who effect life and prosperity were imagined to dwell 
in heavenly regions, signs in the sky, especially if produced by birds, 
could be understood as messages from these deities, especially of the 
gods’ father Zeus / Iuppiter. Birds were taken to be intermediary mes- 
sengers; in particular the impressively large birds, the eagle and the 
vulture, were seen as divine messengers since the earliest phases of 
religion history in Antiquity. Very often it reveals the divine purpose 
to the political-religious leader who is conceived as being the deity’s 
elect. 

It was also relevant for perceiving a bird as a divine messenger that 
it appeared and vanished unexpectedly and suddenly, that it was swift 
and not subject to human wishes. 

Such birds interpreted as divine messengers seemed to express di- 
vine intentions by their nature and actions. Again the Iliad is the first 
text to talk about such a message: Zeus sends his eagle, “the most reli- 
able among the augural birds”. It held a fawn in its claws and threw it 
onto the altar where the Achaeans were worshipping Zeus by sacrific- 
ing. This message not given through words, but through an action en- 
couraged the Danaeans so that they fought the Trojans with a fresh 
boldness.% That is why the eagle is called “Zeus’ messenger, angelos” ‚7 
as well. Thereby we touch the extensive field of Greek, and especially 
Etruscan and Roman augural practice, which consisted for the most 
part in observing the birds’ flight, their cries and eating.** 

Besides the eagle two different kinds of vultures were taken as 
messengers of the celestial, especially in Etruria and Rome. These orni- 
thological species were often mixed up in Antiquity. But it is important 
that all three were interpreted as divine messengers until the age of the 
Roman emperors.” 

However, other birds could appear as divine messengers as well. 
According to the tradition from Dodona both the oracles in Libya and 
Dodona were founded because there had appeared a black dove com- 
ing from Thebes in Egypt. In Dodona the black dove is said to have 
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rested on an oak and to have demanded in a human voice to establish 
an oracle. The same happened in Libya.” 

With important undertakings, particularly when they were about to 
begin something, such as a military campaign or action or the founding 
of a town, Etruscans and Romans paid attention to the augury birds 
mentioned above. According to an Etruscan-Roman tale six and twelve 
vultures appeared to the founders of Rome, Remus and Romulus.* The 
augury of twelve vultures is said to have occurred to Octavianus / Au- 
gustus as well, when he became consul for the first time.” 


5. Divine Voices 


Antique grammarians already interpreted the divine messenger Iris 
also as a divine or heavenly voice.* The blending of a divine voice with 
a divine person seemed obvious enough. Here, too, Zeus was consid- 
ered as the true originator as with his messages which were delivered 
by Iris or Hermes. Ossa, the voice, more precisely the rumour attrib- 
uted to Zeus, could be called “messenger of Zeus”. In these cases it 
was the primary interest to perceive a divine revelation — similar to the 
oracles and other miraculous voices proceeding from sacred groves, 
from animals or also from men. Correspondingly Pheme, the divine 
voice, also appears as divine messenger and even as a goddess besides 
revelatory dreams.* So the word and the message might appear as an 
almost divine being like a divine figure. Actually, revelation could be- 
come manifest to the Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans in a very diversi- 
fied way. Now the sense of seeing, now the sense of hearing prevails. In 
these interpretations originates the widespread antique belief in omens, 
Greek terata, Latin prodigia, portenta, omina, ostenta and monstra, which 
are a central subject of the Greek, and even more of the Etruscan and 
Roman religion. 


40 Herodotus 2,54-57 with a rationalistic interpretation of the tradition by the historian. 

41 Ennius, annales 72-91 (76f. Skutsch); Speyer, Geier 448f. 

42 Suetonius, vita divi Augusti 95; Speyer, Geier 450f.; 454. 

43 Hesychius s.v. Iris (2,374 Latte); Etymologicum Magnum 475,45; cf. Speyer, Him- 
melsstimme 288-293. 

44 Iliad 2:93f.; Odyssey 1:282f.; 2:217f.; cf. Odyssey 24:412f.; Schmidt, Ossa. 

45 Xenophon, convivium 4:48; Voigt, Pheme. 

46 Speyer, Christentum 2, 207-219 (bibliography). 
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6. Spirits as Messengers and Guides 


In Greece spirits / demons (sometimes also called angeloi) particularly 
fulfil functions that are characteristic of angels in Judaism and in Chris- 
tian contexts. We do not yet find them in the Homeric poems, but in 
Hesiod, namely in his book “Works and Days”, which is closely related 
to popular belief. The passage on the four ages of times says about the 
first generation, men living in the Golden Age: They died, nevertheless 
they became beneficent demons after death and thus also preservers of 
right. The poet calls them nearly guardian angels, namely “attendants 
of mortals”.” He modifies the idea later on, talking about 30,000 im- 
mortal servants of Zeus and keepers of mortals”.* In Hesiod, who is 
the first Greek poet whom we know as an individual historical person, 
the idea of guarding individual existence would probably germinate. 
The connections to believing in souls are evident — the heroes, who 
belong to the 4+ human generation in Hesiod, are deified souls as well.50 
Since Hesiod the idea of beings that are supposed to come in between 
the celestial and men developed more and more. Famous are Diotima’s 
words in Plato’s Symposion: “For all demonic is in between god and 
the mortal. - And what kind of activity ... does it have? To interpret 
and to deliver to the gods what comes from men, and to men what 
comes from the gods: prayers and sacrifices of the one party and com- 
mands and recompense for the sacrifices of the other... God does not 
have intercourse with man, but any divine contact and dialogue with 
man is accomplished through this, be it in a state of being awake or 
sleeping” 5! 

The demons / spirits assigned to the celestial deities could also be 
characterized as these gods’ servants.5 In following Plato the concept 
of a protective spirit attached to each single human was developed by 
philosophers related to Plato — among these also Aristotle — and by 
Stoics as well. This protective spirit or beneficent demon can guide the 
soul into Hades like Hermes does.’ 


47 Hesiodus, opera et dies 121-126. 

48 Hesiodus, opera et dies 252-255; cf. Andres, Daimon 282f. 

49 Cf. Nußbaum, Geleit 911f. 

50 Hesiodus, opera et dies 156-173; Speyer, Heros 862f. 

51 Plato, convivium 202e-203a; important also the logos of Lachesis in the final myth in 
Plato’s republic (de re publica 10,617e): “Not you will be rescued by (the) daimon, 
but you will choose (the) daimon”. Cf. ter Vrugt-Lentz, Geister 613f. 

52 Andres, Daimon 283f. 

53 Zintzen, Geister 640-647; Nußbaum, Geleit 912f. 

54 Platon, de re publica 10,620d. Phaedon 107d-108c; Nußbaum, Geleit 949f.; cf. note 25 
above. 
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But because there was the concept of subterranean gods as well, 
one supposed even here that demonic intermediary beings existed — 
who were sometimes called angeloi. Plato already mentions an angelos 
speaking to souls in his myth of the hereafter which he has the Arme- 
nian Er narrate.*” Curses inscribed in Attic tablets invoked subterranean 
angels.” Good and evil demons or spirits effecting welfare and blessing 
or evil correspond to celestial and subterranean deities. Hermes, who at 
first was an intermediary between the Olympic gods and the powers in 
Hades, could become a mere deity of the netherworld besides Ge, Per- 
sephone, the Praxidikei, and the Erinyes.** A separation of deities and 
demons / spirits bringing blessing from those effecting evil occurred 
only within the antique history of ideas, especially because the old reli- 
gious and magical-religious conceptions were pervaded by moral- 
religious views. Iranian ideas of metaphysical dualism will also have 
influenced this process.” 

The Near East substantially contributed to the genesis of the Greek 
belief in demons and therewith in angels, too. Already Plutarch reck- 
oned with several possibilities of such an influence. Besides the magoi 
following Zarathustra and the Thracians following Orpheus he also 
mentions the Egyptians and Phrygians.° He is thinking of the early 
time in Greek history that is probably of the 7" and 6" centuries BC. For 
this influence we will have to take into account several waves from the 
Near East following one another. One of these waves was the age of 
Hellenism and the first Roman emperors. During this epoch a syncre- 
tism was produced - also concerning the messengers of heaven and 
Hades, the good and evil angels; particularly Judaism and furthermore 
Christianity with its doctrine of good and evil spirits, angels, and Luci- 
fer's train supplied the material for this. Plato and Xenokrates offered 
already some hints at the doctrine that besides the other elements also 
the air had its particular creatures, namely the souls of the deceased 
viz. demons / spirits; later the Stoics elaborated this. This offered an in- 
tellectual bridge which was used mainly by the Jewish theologian Philo 


55 Cumont, anges; Andres, Angelos; Michl, Engel 55f. 
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61 Plutarchus, de oraculorum defectione 10,414F-415A; Bidez / Cumont, mages 16f. (B 5). 
— For Plutarch’s doctrine of demons Zintzen, Geister 644-647. 

62 Michl, Engel 57f.; Nußbaum, Geleit 949f. 
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of Alexandria in the 1% century AD.® Probably among his associates the 
Pseudo-Orphic fragment of a hymn (which was presumably written by 
some learned Jew) was composed; it praises the cosmic god with these 
words: “Angels who take a lot of trouble surround your fiery throne; 
the mortal ones are the subject of their care...”. As the centuries after 
Alexander the Great generally bring about a harmonization and a syn- 
thesis of the Greek world and the Near East, this harmonization may be 
shown also with respect to the divine and demonic messengers. 

The theoretical treatment of angels in the “Chaldean Oracles” and 
in the school of Plotinus is something running beside the main stream 
of Christianity. Starting from Porphyrius’ notes lamblichos and Proklos 
produced a doctrine of angels by fusing the respective Greek traditions 
starting with Hesiod; they also bore in mind, though, Jewish and Chris- 
tian ideas and doctrines about angels. We cannot present this doctrine 
of Neoplatonic religious philosophy here.® 

The Etruscans assimilated their god Turms to Hermes Psychopo- 
mos". Etruscan religious ideas concerning the deceased are character- 
ized by male and female winged spirits. In respective illustrations they 
accompany the souls to the hereafter. They are not punishing demons, 
but spirits — sometimes carrying scrolls in their hands — which can be 
interpreted as messengers of death or guides of souls.” The winged 
Tuchulcha is known by name.® 

Finally we just hint at the idea of the genius which scholars are dis- 
cussing controversially.” Probably it means the divine essential vitality 
inherent in each human being since his procreation and birth.” Under 
Greek influence the genius then became the tutelary spirit both in a 
good and in an evil sense.” Correspondences between the Greek dai- 
mon understood as an attendant of the individual's life and the Roman 
genius and also the guardian angel are most evident. 


63 Heinze, Xenokrates 112f., supposes that Poseidonios is the intermediary. For Posei- 
donios cf. Zintzen, Geister 642f.; Theiler, Poseidonios 1, 310f.; 2, 316-320 for Posei- 
donios, De heroibus et daemoniis. — For Philon cf. Maier, Geister 626-640; especially 
638. 

64 Orphicorum fragmenta 691F Bernabé = 248 Kern; cf. West, Orphic poems 35f. — 
Michl, Engel 55, has to be emended accordingly. 

65 cf. Michl, Engel 58f.; Zintzen, Geister 647-667. 

66 Pfiffig, Religio 104f., with illustrations. The representations of winged demons de- 
pend on Greek models. 

67 Pfiffig, Religio, Reg.: “Damonen, geflügelte”. 

68 Pfiffig, Religio 334f. 

69 Schilling, Genius 53-70. 

70 Nuf&baum, Geleit 912f. 

71 Schilling, Genius 71-75; 76f. on angels of nations and the church. 
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7. Retrospect 


Greeks, Etruscans and Romans have elaborated the idea of beings who 
are intermediaries between men and the divine world both in texts and 
iconography. Considering the phenomena in the kosmos or the physis, 
natura formed the basis for this.” At first they were conceived more in 
the sense of signs than materially. Basically men perceived the world 
and their relationship to it as a dialogue: the deity reveals itself in the 
kosmos and speaks to men through it; unlike men in modern times who 
are feeling exposed, man felt included in an all-embracing whole, in the 
kosmos abounding in significance. Divine signs covered the distance 
between the supernatural-divine existing mysteriously and man; divine 
messengers as they were described above belonged to these signs. 


Summary 


The idea of the divine messenger, angelos, permeates Greek, Etruscan 
and Roman cultures from the beginning to the end. Whereas Iris und 
Hermes appear as angelos in Homer, in Hesiod we find the first sketch 
of protective and guiding spirits, who became more elaborate in popu- 
lar religion and in religious philosophy up to Neoplatonism. We cannot 
ignore an inner relation between the belief in a personal divine mes- 
senger and the divine signs from heaven, like certain birds, signs ef- 
fected by birds, and the celestial voice. In Rome the idea of the genius is 
characteristic. We have to take into account that there was influence 
from the Ancient Near East and from Hellenistic syncretism. 
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